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A Word from the Editor 


The Wee Wisdom family should be a very happy one this 
month. From the bright-faced little girl with the daisy chain, 
on the front cover, to the cunning Magic Pillow babies on 
the back cover, Wee Wisdom is bringing you a message of 
joy 


All of you will love brave, honest Bobby and his white 
collie, Monty, especially those of you who own one of those 
truest of friends, a dog. 

Those of you who like stories that begin “Once upon a 
time” will find a treat in Gladys M. Gearhart’s story, “What 
the Roses Told.” If you have a garden, listen for soft mur- 


’ murings when the days grow hot and dusty. 


Peter, the peddler boy, tells you good-by this month, but 
never mind; you will find just as interesting the folk in Betty 
Ferguson’s new serial, “My Capsule Friend,” which begins 
next month. 

In August, Columbus and a little Italian girl will join 
Leif the Lucky and the little red Indian in your collection 
of cut-outs. 

That your vacation days may be filled with joy, is the 
wish of Wee Wisdom’s editors. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1893, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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By SAVE HA LTINE 


The purple petunias are hanging their heads, 
Too weary to nod to the pinks in their beds. 
The yellow nasturtiums are praying for rain; 

No breezes are stirring the ripening grain. 

The wings of the robins all droop with the heat. 
No one is astir in the sweltering street. 


A gathering cloud hides the face of the sun; 

The rippling grain sways where the breezes now run. 
The yellow nasturtiums are laughing and gay; 
Petunias are nodding to pinks ’cross the way. 

The robins are chirping, forgetful of heat, 

And children are wading in rain in the street. 
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July, 1931 


By Vivian Starr 


Bobby Linden stood on the porch 
steps and whistled for Monty. The 
big white collie came bounding 
around the corner of the house. His 
wagging tail and laughing brown 
eyes showed his eagerness to join 
in any game that his young master 
wanted to play. 

But it was Saturday afternoon, 
and on Saturday afternoons Bobby 
and Monty did not romp. Bobby 
had clean hands and face, and wore 
his best suit. On his arm he ear- 
ried a neat market basket covered 
with a clean, white cloth. Inside 
the basket were bags of Mother’s 
fresh-baked, delicious black-walnut 
cookies; one dozen in every bag. 
It was Bobby’s job to deliver these 
cookies to Mother’s regular cus- 
tomers and to sell as many more 
as he could. Monty always went 
along. 

Bobby started out of the yard, 
head up, putting on a brave front; 
but in his mind he always had 
qualms. It would be just his luck, 
he thought, to meet some of the fel- 
lows. Bobby was not really 
ashamed of this job of his—he felt 
proud to think that he could help 
Mother earn their living—but he 
was always a bit afraid that the fel- 
lows would think he was a “‘sissy.”’ 

He turned a corner, with Monty 
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trotting along at his side; and, sure 
enough, there came four of his 
schoolmates down the street. They 
were carrying baseballs and mitts 
and bats. Bobby drew a long breath 
and braced himself for resistance. 
If there was one thing on earth that 
Bobby liked best to do, it was to 
play baseball with the fellows down 
on the Plaza. 

‘* Hi, there, Bob!’’ shouted Jackie 
Blant. ‘‘Come on an’ play ball!”’ 

‘*Aw, he’s all dressed up!’’ said 
Don Grant in disgust. 

‘*What are you all togged up for, 
Bob?”’ asked another lad. 

Bobby grinned at them manfully. 

‘‘Sorry, fellows, but I always 
have a job on Saturday afternoons. 
Maybe I can play after school Mon- 
day.”’ 

‘*What kind of a job?’’ asked 
Don. 

Bobby flushed. Just then an 
older boy came swaggering down 
the street. 

‘*What you got in your basket, 
kid?’’ he asked teasingly. He 
reached out a hand and plucked at 
the white cloth. 
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Bobby backed away in alarm, 
but the boy jerked the cloth off 
roughly. 

‘*Cookies!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Um-m 
—smell good. Give us some, kid!’’ 

Bobby was frightened. 

 ean’t,’’ he stammered. 
‘‘These belong to Mother’s cus- 
tomers.”’ 

‘‘Aw-—come on!’’ said the boy, 
making a grab for one of the bags. 
Just then Monty made his presence 
known. He sprang toward the boy, 
growling fiercely. The boy dropped 
the bag and stepped back. ‘‘Call off 
your dog!’’ he cried angrily. 

But Monty was aroused. He did 
not intend to let any one molest his 
beloved young master and the pre- 
cious cookies. So, with ears laid 
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back and white teeth showing in a 
snarl, he went right after the in- 
truder. With a gasp of fear, the big 
boy ran down the street, Monty at 
his heels. The other boys jeered 
and clapped their hands. 

‘*Monty!”’ yelled Bobby. ‘‘That’ll 
do. Come on back.’’ 

Monty turned back reluctantly. 
He came up to Bobby with wagging 
tail, his brown eyes shining with 
the pride of a conqueror. 

‘*Good boy,’’ said Bobby, patting 
him on the head. 

‘‘He’s a mighty fine dog, Monty 
is,’’ declared Don. 

Jackie Blant picked up the white 
cloth, shook it, and replaced it care- 
fully on the basket. 

‘*Well, so long, Bob,’’ he said. 


With ears laid back and white teeth showing in a snarl, he went right after the 
intruder. 
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“That’s a mighty fine collie!” 


‘We'll see you Monday. G’by.”’ 

Bobby went on down the street, 
a glow of happiness in his heart. 
They were mighty fine pals, those 
fellows were; and Monty was the 
best friend that a boy ever had, ex- 
cept—of course—Mother. 

Bobby had one bag of the cookies 
left after all his orders had been 
filled. He looked rather hesitantly 
at the big stucco house up on the 
hill at the end of the street. Then 
he threw back his shoulders and 
climbed the hill. He felt a bit timid 
as he walked down the broad cement 
drive to the back of the house. 


' There was a green, grassy plot 
edged with flowers. A big man was 
sitting in an easy chair under a 
huge green-and-tan striped um- 
brella. He was reading a book, and 
there was a little table at his side. 
Bobby felt sure that the man would 


like some of Mother’s cookies to 
eat. He walked boldly across the 
grass toward him. 

The man looked up. 

‘‘Hello there, sonny,’’ he said. 
‘*Got something good ?’’ 

Bobby grinned. 

**T’ll tell the world they’re good! 
Just a dozen of Mother’s black-wal- 
nut cookies left. Want ’em?’’ 

‘*Hand ’em over,’’ said the man, 
and he felt in his pocket for some 
change. Then his eyes lighted on 
Monty. ‘‘That’s a mighty fine 
collie!’? he exclaimed, holding out 
a hand to Monty. The dog licked 
his hand in friendly fashion. 
‘*Want to sell him?’’ the man asked 
as he stroked Monty’s sleek head. 
‘‘T’ll give you twenty-five dollars 
for him. What do you say? Is it 
a bargain ?”’ 

Bobby’s face sobered, and he laid 
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his hand firmly on Monty’s collar. 

sir!’ he said quickly. 
‘‘Monty’s not for sale. Not for a 
hundred dollars!’’ 

The man smiled. 

‘All right,’? he said. ‘But if 
ever you change your mind, come 
back and I'll buy him. That’s a 
good dog you have. Good-by, son.”’ 

‘*Good-by,’? said Bobby, and 
scampered down the drive with 
Monty. 

When he reached home Bobby 
opened the back screen door and 
walked into the kitchen. His 
mother was not there, but he heard 
voices at the front door. He put 
his basket and the money that he 
had received for the cookies on the 
table, then walked quietly into the 
little front room. 

His mother was talking to a man 
at the door. He thought her voice 
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sounded worried and unsteady. 

‘‘T’m sorry, Mr. James,’’ she was 
saying, ‘‘but I can’t pay the rent 
this week. Would you be kind 
enough to wait until a week from 
Wednesday? I am sure that I could 
have the money by that time.”’ 

‘‘The rent’s due today, ma’am,”’ 
said the man firmly. ‘‘I’ll give you 
three days of grace, but I’ll have to 
have the money by next Wednes- 
day. Good day.’’ He turned and 
walked off the porch. 

Bobby’s mother closed the door 
slowly. She turned around and 
saw Bobby standing there. 

‘‘Back already, Son?’ she 
smiled. But Bobby saw the worried 
look in her eyes. 

‘*T sold all the cookies, Mother,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘Wine!’’ she said, then added, 
‘*Now you may change your clothes 
and play in the yard while I 
finish these aprons for the store.’’ 

Bobby changed his clothes and 
went outside. He sat down on 
the back steps, chin in hand, and 
tried to think things out. 
Mother could not pay the rent 
Wednesday. Would the land- 
lord put them out? Bobby had 
heard about such things. Being 
the man of the house, he ought 
to help his mother in some way. 

Monty came up the steps and 
sat down near Bobby. Then 
Bobby remembered the man’s 
offer to buy Monty for twenty- 
five dollars. The rent was just 
twenty-five dollars! 

Bobby suddenly threw an arm 
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about Monty and drew him close. 
He laid his head against the big 
collie, and two tears trickled down 
into Monty’s soft white fur. 

sorry, Monty,’’? he whis- 
pered, ‘‘but we’ll have to do it— 
for Mother.’’ 

He got up resolutely and blinked 
the tears away. 

‘Come on, Monty,’’ he said, and 
quietly opened the gate that led to 
the street. He ran all the way to 
the big stucco house, fearful lest 
his courage fail him. Monty fol- 
lowed joyously, thinking it a great 
game. 

The man was still in the back 
vard reading. He looked up when 
he heard Bobby and Monty coming 
toward him. 

‘“Hullo!”? he said. 
again ?”’ 

‘Ves, sir,’’ gulped Bobby blink- 
ing fast and hard. ‘I—I’ve de- 
cided—to—to sell Monty.”’ 

‘*Well—well,’? said the man. 
‘*Why did you decide to do that ?”’ 

Bobby’s head went up bravely. 

‘* Because, sir, Mother needs the 
money for the rent.”’ 

The man looked at him a long 
time. Then he asked, ‘‘How old 
are you, sonny ?”’ 

‘*Kleven.’? Bobby blinked again. 

The man pulled a roll of bills 
from his pocket. 

‘‘All right, son. Here’s the 
money,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m giving you 
thirty dollars. The dog’s worth it.”’ 

**You—yvou’ll have to tie him— 
or lock him up,’’ stammered Bobby, 
stuffiing the money into his pocket. 


** Back 
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“Why, Son! Where did you get all this 
money ?” 


The man put his hand on Monty’s 
collar. 

‘*Good-by,’’ said Bobby hastily. 
And without looking back at 
Monty’s pleading brown = eyes, 
Bobby ran. 

Reaching home, he rushed breath- 
lessly into the bedroom where his 
mother sat sewing. He pulled from 
his pocket the roll of bills and 
dropped them into her lap. 

‘*There’s the money for the rent, 
Mother,’’ he gasped. A tremulous 
grin spread over his face at 
Mother’s surprised look. 

‘“‘Bobby!”’ she eried. ‘* Why, 
Son! Where did you get all this 
money ?”’ 
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‘Sold Monty to a man who 
wanted to buy him,’’ Bobby said 
in elaborately careless tones. But 
he had to blink his eyes hard. 

Mother stared. ‘‘Sold Monty!” 
she gasped. ‘‘Why, Sonny!’’ Then 
Mother had him in her arms, laugh- 
ing and erying at once. She held 
him off, looking at him with wet 
eyes. ‘‘I am proud of you, Bobby,”’ 
she said. ‘‘It took a lot of courage 
for you to do that.”’ 

“T’ll say it did!’’? exclaimed 
Bobby, and now his eyes were shin- 
ing. ‘‘Il was an awful coward about 
it, though. I had to run both ways 
to keep from changing my mind.”’ 

Sitting at their supper a little 
later, both were rather quiet. They 
were missing Monty. Mother 
looked thoughtful; and Bobby was 
wondering how in the world he was 
ever going to get along without his 
beloved pal, his faithful, loyal 
friend. He stole a glance at his 
mother’s face and hastily dashed a 
hand across his eyes. 

The next moment he lifted his 
head, listening intently. He 
thought that he heard a_ faint 
seratch-seratch on the kitchen door. 
An instant later it was repeated 
louder, more imperatively. Bobby 
grinned as he stared at Mother. 
Then he sprang to open the door. 

Monty dashed in, wagging his 
tail, whining, wiggling all over in 
his joy at being with them again. 

‘‘Look, Mother!’’ cried Bobby. 
‘‘There’s a card tied to his collar!”’ 

Mother stooped to read it; and 
this is what it said: ‘‘ Monty would 
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grieve his heart out for you, so I 
am giving him back to you, sonny. 
I am glad to give him as a present 
to a courageous lad.”’ 

‘*Whoop—ee!’’ cried Bobby, 
throwing his arms about Monty’s 
neck and hugging him tight. ‘‘You 
can pay the rent, Mother, and 
Monty’s our very own again.”’ 

Mother’s lips were smiling, but 
her eyes looked grave. 

“‘T am afraid we can’t do that, 
Son,”’ she said slowly. ‘‘We can’t 
keep both the money and Monty; 
that wouldn’t be right. You see, 
the man paid us for Monty. If 
we keep the money and use it to 
pay the rent, Monty really doesn’t 
belong to us.”’ 

‘*But the man gave him back to 
us,’’ said Bobby, wide-eyed. 

Mother nodded her head, smiling. 

“‘T know, Son, but we can’t ac- 
cept a gift like that. We’d never 
feel right about accepting Monty 
and giving nothing in return. We'll 
have to buy Monty back—some 
way.”’ 

Bobby puckered his brow in a 
thoughtful frown. After a moment 
he glanced up at Mother and 
grinned. 

‘‘T know what I’ll do, Mother. 
I'll ask the man to let me work for 
him, run errands or do anything— 
all vacation time, when I’m not 
working for you—till I get Monty 
paid for.”’ 

‘*Wine!’’ cried Mother, ‘‘and 
maybe we can furnish him cakes 
and cookies to help out.’’ 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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It was summer. 
In the beautiful gar- 
den of the king the 
fragrance of roses 

filled all the air. 
Because the garden was such a delight- 
ful place in which to be, the king’s 
three daughters were often found 
there. 

One day it seemed as if the sun shone 
hotter than ever. It had not rained 
for three weeks, and even in the king’s 
garden this drought was felt. Since 
the garden seemed to be the coolest spot 
to be found that day, Princess Charlotte, 
the eldest of the king’s daughters, 
sought out her favorite bower in the 
rose garden, hoping that there she might 
forget the heat. 

No sooner had she seated herself in 
a comfortable chair than the roses 
blooming about her began to murmur 
softly, asking her to help them. 

“We are thirsty. 
Bring us water,” they 
begged of her. 

Princess 
Charlotte 
looked about 
disdain- 
fully. 

came here 
to be away 
from the heat. 
Now don’t re- 
mind me of it,” 
she said 
crossly. “Your 
duty is to 
bloom and to 


“Your duty is to bloom 
and make me cool and 


happy.” 
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make me cool and happy, not to beg.” 

“Just a few drops of water,” the roses 
coaxed again, for they were really 
drooping from thirst. 

Princess Charlotte stamped her tiny, 
slippered foot. 

“T will not carry water to you on this 
hot day,” she replied, and without an- 
other glance at the roses she left the 
garden, turning a deaf ear to the sup- 
plications of the flowers as she passed 
among them. 

Scarcely had she left the garden 
when, by another gate, her younger sis- 
ter entered. Princess Lucretia did not 
look at all like her sister. Her golden 
curls and blue eyes were in decided 
contrast to Princess Charlotte’s black 
eyes and raven hair. Yet it was hard 
to tell which was the prettier. The 
king was very proud of his beautiful 
daughters, yet there were times when, 
watching them at their play, he sighed 
wearily. After that 
he would shut himself 
away in his room to be 
alone; for he 
had a problem 
to which he 
must find a 
satisfactory 
answer. 

In two 
weeks’ time the 
annual  mid- 
summer _ rose 
carnival was to 
be held. Every 
year one of the 
king’s three 
daughters was 
selected to be 
queen of the 
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Princess Lucretia, for whom it loved to 
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. : rose carnival. The king himself cretia only shrugged her dainty 
a made the selection, and all the people shoulders. Then she arranged soft 
_ expected him to choose the most beau- cushions on the bench and lay down 
i tiful of the three princesses. This year among them, still fanning herself luxu- 
P his problem seemed more difficult than riously with her pink ostrich feather 
g ever before, for it seemed to him that fan. 

x his daughters were all more beautiful Perhaps, thought the pink rosebud, 


When Princess Lucretia entered the 
rose garden she sought a different re- 
treat from the one in which her sister 
had tried to find forgetfulness of the 
heat. Her favorite spot was not by 
the rambling roses, but where pink rose- 
buds were just opening their petals. 
She seated herself on a low bench and 
began to fan herself. 


She had come with such noiseless, 
fairylike footsteps that the roses were 
not aware of her presence until a half- 
opened rose lifted its head. It hoped 
that by some good fortune a few drops 
of water might at that time be falling 
from the blue sky. Upon seeing the 
princess sitting near at hand, the rose 
was instantly thrilled with joy. 

“Please, lovely Princess Lucretia, 
bring me a drink,” it 
whispered softly, as 
it swayed in the stir 
of a southern breeze 
which at that mo- 
ment drifted over 
the garden. 

But Princess Lu- 
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shed its sweet perfume, had not heard. 
For surely, the rosebud believed, so 
lovely a princess had the kindest of 
hearts and would take delight in giving 
a drink of water. 

But the rosebud’s repeated pleas 
brought no refreshing drink. In a very 
short time Princess Lucretia fell asleep, 
with the soft breeze stirring her golden 
ringlets. The perfume from the sur- 
rounding roses made sweet her dreams, 
in which she was quite unconscious of 
the gloom that had settled over the 
garden. 

The day wore on; every hour seemed 
to grow hotter than the one that went 
before it. At length the back gate to 
the garden opened with a scraping jar. 
This gate always screaked when opened 


because it was  sel- 
dom used. Only in 
times of very dry 


weather, when he had 
to carry pails of 
water the 
spring house to re- 
fresh the flowers, 


Q 


“Please, lovely Princess Lucretia, fetch me a drink.” 
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did the gardener use it. 
This week the king had 
granted the gardener a 
vacation, and no one else 
had undertaken his work. 

As the gate screaked 
the roses looked up; and 
at one side of the garden, 
where he was_ hidden 
from the roses by a high 
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but watched intently. As 
Princess Eula drew 
nearer to where the king 
stood, he noticed that 
perspiration was _ trick- 
ling down her face, run- 
ning off her chin, and 
dropping from the end of 
her little turned-up nose. 
But Princess Eula 


trellis of clinging ivy, the 
king himself lifted his 
head and peeped through 
the green leaves. Who, 
he wondered, could be 
using that gate on this 
very hot afternoon; for 
there were no shade trees 
growing by the back 
gate. 

Soon the king saw who 
the newcomer was, and 
at once a smile chased 
the weariness from his 


dashed the hot drops 
from her face and went 
on smiling, whispering 
loving words to the 
flowers as she brought 
them refreshment. 
When she had passed 
out of sight, the king 
stood very thoughtful for 
a long time. Then he 
shook his head. “It is 
not enough,” he sighed to 
himself. “The people 
will demand a beautiful 


face. Unknown to his 
two elder daughters, the 
king had been in the rose 
garden the whole afternoon, and had 
heard and seen them refuse to water 
the thirsty flowers. 

Now, as he saw his youngest daughter 
coming into the garden, _ strange 
thoughts began to come to him. Prin- 
cess Eula, he was telling himself, was 
not so beautiful as her two sisters; yet 
there was something very charming 
about her. What was this charm? Why 
was she so dear to him? 

As the king watched Princess Eula 
coming among the roses, he was aware 
that her shoulders stooped because she 
was carrying a heavy load. What was 
it? He pressed his face against the 
ivy and looked eagerly. Ah, he could 
see now what she was doing! With 
a watering pot she was sprinkling each 
rosebush. She was doing the work of 
the gardener! 

Fascinated, the king did not move, 


queen for the rose carni- 


She sprinkled each rosebush. val.”’ 


The next day after he 
had witnessed his daughters’ behavio1 
in the rose garden, the king sent each 
of them a message. 

“This afternoon,” the message read, 
“T want each of you to bring a bouquet 
of roses into the counting room. By 
the bouquet that you bring I shall choose 
which of you is to be queen of the rose 
carnival.” 

Princess Lucretia and Princess Char- 
lotte looked at each other haughtily and 
left the room together. Princess Eula 
sighed as she went out alone. 

“For me to have any hope is useless,” 
she told herself. “I am not beautiful 
as my sisters are beautiful. Yet how 
I wish I might be queen of the rose 
carnival just once!” 

In the meantime the other girls were 
talking the matter over together. 

“T shall be chosen queen of the rose 
carnival,” said Lucretia, “because last 
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year you were chosen. Our father will 
say that it is my turn this year.” 

~“Do not be so sure,” Charlotte an- 
swered disdainfully. ‘I have raven hair 
and black eyes like our mother’s, whom 
our father so adores. It will make no 
difference that I was queen last year. 
If it please him, he will make me queen 
every year. What I do not understand” 
—she paused to pucker her pretty fore- 
head thoughtfully—‘“is, why does our 
father, the king, want us to bring the 
roses to the counting room? He never 
before made such a request. How can 
he possibly choose one of us in this 
way?” 

“T do not know why he does it,” Prin- 
cess Lucretia tossed her pretty curls as 
she answered, “but as for me, I am going 
to bring the most perfect flowers in the 
garden to our father’s counting room 
this afternoon. Our father and mother 
both have already recognized my talent 
for art. They say I am surprisingly 
clever in selecting beautiful shades and 
perfect forms. I am sure’’—she paused 

to make a mock 
curtsy before her 
sister—“I am sure 
that I shall be queen 
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of the rose carnival.” Then she ran 
off to her own room. 

Princess Charlotte watched her out 
of sight. Lucretia’s reference to art 
left her not a little troubled in mind. 
Then an idea came to her. She 
searched for her youngest sister and 
found her in the rose garden. 

“Eula,” she began hurriedly, “you 
know as well as the rest of us that you 
are not so beautiful as our sister or I. 
You know that there is no hope of your 
being chosen queen this year.” 

The ache in Princess Eula’s heart 
deepened. Princess Charlotte, however, 
did not care whether or not her words 
might hurt her sister. 

“You must help me to be chosen 
queen.” Her voice was emphatic. “Let 
me have roses from the bush that our 
father gave to you three years ago, 
when he said that no one but yourself 
dare pick the blooms. They are the 
most beautiful in all the garden. Our 
father has often said so.” 

“He gave the bush to me one day 
when I cried because I wished to be as 
pretty as my sisters.” Eula smiled 
sadly as she remembered the incident. 
Then she looked at her sister, who was 
waiting impatiently 
for an answer. 

“Yes, you may 
have all the roses 
you wish,” said 
Eula, “and Lucretia 
may pick any that 
she may want.” 

“But I want you 
to tell Lucretia that 
she dare not have 
one of them!” Prin- 
cess Charlotte 
stamped her foot 
crossly. 

“IT will not do 


Such a riot of roses 
as she brought. 
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that,” Eula shook her head. “I think 
that any one of us should be allowed 
to pick any rose in the garden.” 

Try as hard as she might, Charlotte 
could not persuade Eula to change her 
mind. 

“It is for our father to choose, not 
for me,” she would always answer. 

Dinner in the room of the king’s 
palace where the three sisters ate to- 
gether was a silent one. Each princess 
was thinking her own thoughts; and 
each hurried, that she might dress in a 
beautiful gown and be ready to select 
her bouquet and appear in the counting 
room at the appointed hour. 

Eula came first. She was dressed 
simply in a sheer dress whose pinkness 
matched the peaches in her own cheeks. 
Such a riot of roses as she brought! 

“Father,” she paused to kiss the king 
playfully, “I brought you one rose from 
every bush in the garden: pink ones, 
and white ones, and red ones—all sorts 
and all sizes.”” She laughed gleefully 
as she laid them before him in wild con- 
fusion, and from among them dropped 
out a single pink one. 

The king stooped to pick it from the 
floor. 

“And what is this?” he questioned. 
“I did not know there was a rose like 
this in our garden.” 

“It is a wild rose, Father. It is not 
so beautiful as the others. It grows 
by the entrance to the back gate. I 
begged the gardener one day, when he 
was about to root out the bush, to let 
it grow. I have always pretended that 
it was a kind of magic rose, pointing 
the way to the wonderful garden of 
roses which belongs to my father, the 
king. Today, I picked this rose in the 
hope that there might be a real magic 
hidden in its secret heart.” 

She blushed and hung her head shyly 
as she continued: “I hoped that its 
magic might help me to gain my wish.” 

“What is your wish?” the king looked 
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at her, puzzled, but smiling gently. 

“That I may be the bearer of the 
king’s bouquet of roses at the midsum- 
mer rose carnival.” 

“But would you not like to be queen 
of the day? Don’t you think it possi- 
ble that I might select you?” 

Again Eula hung her head. 

“TI can’t hope for that, Father. I am 
not so beautiful as my sisters.” 

At that moment the door of the count- 
ing room opened again and the two elder 
sisters entered. Charlotte came first 
and placed before her father a bouquet 
of Eula’s red roses. But when she laid 
them down a strange thing happened. 
She drew back, trembling in dismay. 
The king and his youngest daughter 
looked on in wonderment. Only Lucre- 
tia was smiling. She was thinking to 
herself, ““Now I shall surely win.” For 
Charlotte’s flowers, as soon as the king 
touched them, began to droop and 
fade. Their beauty left them and they 
turned a dry brown. 

Then Lucretia stepped forward, 
carrying seven perfect pink roses in a 
tall vase that contained fresh, cool 
water. She was not afraid that her 
roses would fade. She placed them be- 
fore the king. An instant later, she too 
hid her face in her hands and turned 
away, sobbing. The perfect roses had 
wilted. Only the roses that lay in the 
king’s lap and about his feet remained 
unwithered. 

That night Princess Eula wandered 
alone into the moonlit rose garden. 
Something so wonderful had happened 
to her that she seemed to be treading 
on air. The king, her father, had really 
chosen her to be queen of the midsum- 
mer rose carnival. But she was puzzled 
still to know why she had been selected. 

“Tell me, pretty roses,” she whispered 
to the garden, “tell me why.” 

In the softly swaying breeze the roses 
answered : 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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JUST Sw NGING 


By May Wiltse 


Oh, I have a little swing 
Where [| like to sit and sing, 
And make believe I’m flying as I hum a 
windy tune. 
There | drag my fat, bare toes 
Where the green grass 
thickly grows, 
A-dreaming little dream things 
all the sunny afternoon. 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


One new May morning in the town of 
Arden, Peter, the peddler boy, found a four- 
leaf clover near the gate of the Good Dame 
Worthington. Peter thought the clover a 
sign of good luck and tucked it carefully 
into his purse. That same day Peter, ig- 
norant of the cause of his sudden disfavor, 
was driven from Arden. The mayor met 
Peter on the road and asked him to become 
his son. In Arden the mayor discovers 
that the children have spread a false tale 
about Peter. 


Part Three 


Now, while the mayor stood ponder- 
ing over what was to be done, a white- 
haired man, in whose eyes lay the look 
of wisdom, joined the group. The man 
was Herman, the wandering bard and 
philosopher, who often passed through 
Arden with his milk goat and his lute, 
singing songs of the seasons, of love, 
and of valor. The village folk loved to 
listen to him as they sat about their 
fires in the winter, or as they rested 
at the close of their day’s work in the 
summer fields. 

The group of villagers made way for 
him, and the mayor said: 

“Perhaps you have a fable to tell us, 
O wise Herman, a tale that will show 
these three persons truth, and bring 
fairness once again to their speech.” 

Striking a chord upon his lute, Her- 
man began. 

“Listen all, both young folk and 
elders,” said he, “and I will tell you a 


tale that is older yet than these fair 
linden trees which cast their shade over 
Arden.” This is the tale that he told: 

“Once there lived a man who had 
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spread a false story about his neighbor. 
The story ran like a grass fire along the 
byways, over the next hill, and away 
even to the next village. Now the man’s 
heart grew heavy within him because 
of the false story that he had made 
against his neighbor. So he sought out 
a holy man of God, and asked him, 
‘Father, how can I make right this ill 
deed against my neighbor?’ 

“The holy man thought a moment, 
then answered: ‘My son, go this night 
and find a full bag of duck’s down, and 
place a bit of it on every doorstep in 
the village. Then come to me again in 
the morning.’ 


“The man gladly did as he was bid- 
den, placing a bit of duck’s down on 
the doorstep of every house in the vil- 
lage, forgetting none. At dawn he came 
again to the holy man of God. 

“‘T have obeyed thee, good father,’ 
said he. ‘What more can I do to make 
right this ill deed against my neighbor? 
For, until it is righted, I cannot sleep 
in peace.’ 

““Go thou now,’ said the holy man, 
‘and gather up every bit and particle 
and wisp of the duck’s down that thou 
didst place on the village doorsteps.’ 

“ “But, good father,’ cried the man in 
deep dismay, ‘thou hast asked of me the 
impossible; for during the night a great 
blow came in off the sea, and at dawn a 
sharp wind broke out of the east. Every 
wisp of duck’s down must have blown 
far and wide in every direction by this 
time. Never, never can it be gathered 
again, good father!’ 

“Thou hast spoken truly, my son,’ 


Clover 
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said the holy man. ‘The down is scat- 
tered so far and so wide that it can 
never be gathered again. So it is with 
false and idle speech: once spoken, it 
is carried like down on a strong wind, 
and can never be gathered back.’ 

“At these final words of the holy man, 
the man who had spread a false story 
went to his home sorrowing. 

“So ends my fable, good folk,” said 
Herman and with a farewell word he 
picked up his bag of wheaten flour. 
Driving his milk goat before him, he 
left the market place and moved out of 
the town of Arden. 

Now while the group of townsfolk and 
children stood in silence, thinking about 
the story told them by Herman, Darius, 
who was called the peacemaker of Ar- 
den, made his way to the mayor’s side. 

“Sir,” said the lad, his face shining 
like a light, “can we not send a true 
story after the false one? and in this 
way set right the name of Peter 
throughout the countryside?” 

“°Tis a master thought, Darius, my 
lad,” avowed the mayor, laying his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder. “For a good tale 
and a true one can be made to travel 
as swiftly as a false one.” 

“T will help to spread the truth about 
Peter along every byway of Arden,” de- 
clared Nagal eagerly. 
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“And I too will help to spread the 
truth about Peter,” offered Rufus, who 
had tied his sandals neatly, and had 
combed his hair with a pocket comb. 

. “And I will tell every one that I shall 
meet for a twelvemonth the truth about 
Peter,” promised Sara. 

“Ah, now indeed, are you my good 
children!” exclaimed the mayor. “But 
wait a bit; you do not yet know all the 
truth about Peter.” So saying, Cyrus 
Simmons turned to his coachman and 
said, “My man, drive to the Mansion 
House at top speed and fetch the lad 
Peter.” 

The coachman touched his horses, and 
off they set down the long gray road 
that led through the green suburbs of 
Arden. Peter was sitting at the edge 
of the mayor’s duck pond, feeding 
crumbs to the ducks and drakes, when 
the fine black carriage drove into the 
grounds. 

“Lad,” said the coachman, “His 
Honor, the mayor, wishes thee to come 
at once to Arden.” 

Peter’s face paled beneath his coat 
of rosy tan, and a feeling of dread stole 
into his heart. Why did the mayor wish 
to see him in Arden? Had the people 
of the town set the mayor against him 
for no good purpose? Would he per- 
haps this very night be made a casta- 


Once there lived a man who had spread a false story about his neighbor. 
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Cyrus Simmons laid his hands gently upon 
Peter’s head. 


way from the Mansion House, just as 
he had been made a castaway from Ar- 
den? Peter, with deep misgivings, re- 
membered the unfriendly faces and the 
hostile eyes that he had met, only a 
few hours before, along Arden’s lovely 
lanes. But Peter was a brave lad; so, 
tidying his hair the best he could, he 
climbed into the mayor’s fine carriage 
and was driven back to Arden. 

His heart again filled with dread 
when he saw a great crowd gathered 
in the market place. In the midst of 
the crowd stood the mayor, but he did 
not look vexed or angry. Rather, his 
eyes were filled with a look of love and 
compassion as he stepped forward and 
put his arm about Peter’s shoulders. 

“My son,” he said, “I would have 
thee open thy little purse and show the 
townsfolk that which thou didst pick 
up, this early morning, at the gate of 
the good Dame Worthington.” 

A rush of happy color spread over 
Peter’s face. Eagerly he opened his 
purse. What matter if some of the chil- 
dren should laugh at his wee four-leaf 
clover? Had it not brought him a home 
and love? Peter asked himself. He 
opened his thin purse, while the gaping 
crowd came, one at a time, and peeped 
into it. They saw, not a pearl brooch, 
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but a wee four-leaf clover, now sadly 
wilted on its stem. 

“I spied it, early this morning, at 
the gate of the good Dame Worthington. 
While no one was about, I did pick it 
with nice care and put it into my purse.” 

At this, Nagal and Rufus, as well as 
Sara, hung their heads in shame. 

“Great good luck has the four-leaf 
clover brought me,” added Peter, his 
face shining, “for only an hour after 
midday His Honor, the mayor, took me 
for his son.” 

Cyrus Simmons laid his hand gently 
upon Peter’s tawny head and, while the 
gaping crowd pressed closer so as not 
to miss a word, he said: 

“My lad, it was not because of the 
four-leaf clover that I chose thee for my 
son, but rather for thy honesty and thy 
good heart.” 

At these words, Nagal and Rufus as 
well as Sara again hung their heads. 

Just at this moment Max, the town 
crier, came riding forth from the yard 
of the magistrate. Max was blowing 
his trumpet and calling: 


“All hail, all hail! The brooch of the 
good Dame Worthington has been 
found. It was neither lost nor stolen, 
but has been caught these nine days in 
the lace of the good dame’s holiday 
gown. All hail!” 


The others in the group took up the 
strain, calling, “All hail! All hail!” 
Men and lads tossed their caps into the 
air, and the little maids smiled shyly 
at Peter and dropped their prettiest 
curtsies. 


Now, for the second time that day, 
Peter, dressed in his shabby clothes, 
stepped into the mayor’s fine carriage. 
As he and the mayor were borne away 
to the Mansion House, Peter could hear 
the voices of the townsfolk faintly 
chanting: 

“All hail! All hail!” 

(The end) 
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Luncheon Cloth and Napkins for Tea Parties 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


This month everybody will like to 
spend as much time as possible out of 
doors. Perhaps you will often have your 
lunch, or afternoon tea parties with 
your little friends, out under the trees. 
This little table cloth, with its napkins 
to match, will be nice to use at such 
times. They are easily and quickly 
made, will launder nicely, and are inex- 
pensive as well as pretty. 

For making the set, choose any ma- 
terials and colors that you wish. Un- 
bleached muslin in a medium weight 


Dia Grama 


Diagrem 1 


or Indian head in a lovely color, will 
do nicely. For blocks you will need 
some bits of solid color or of checked 
gingham, and also two skeins of six- 


strand floss, the same color as the ma- 
terial or, prettier still, black. See that 
both cloth and napkins are perfectly 
square and that all edges are even. 
Baste a 1-inch hem around the cloth, 
and a 14 inch hem on the napkins. With 
a ruler, draw the lines on the cloth 
as given in diagram 1, making them 
exactly 2 inches apart. The second line 
should be about 2 inches shorter than 
the first, and the third line 2 inches 
shorter than the second. The first line 
should run a little more than halfway 
to the center of the cloth. Each corner 
of the cloth should be marked in the 
same way. Mark the napkins in one 
corner only, with 2 lines, 1 inch apart. 

Next, look at diagram 2. For each 
corner of the cloth, cut five blocks from 
the material to be used for that pur- 
pose, making them exactly 25% inches 
square. Also cut one block for each 
corner of the napkins, making these 
blocks 154 inches square. Turn these 
blocks down exactly 14 of an inch all 
around, so that the larger sized blocks 
measure a little more than two inches 
and the smaller ones a little more than 
1 inch. Baste the blocks in place, as 
shown in diagrams 1 and 2. They 
should barely cover the pencil lines. 
With four threads of the six-strand 
floss, finish with a running stitch first 
all around the hem, then along the 
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marked lines, right along the edges of 
the blocks, thus fastening them in place. 
The running stitch is a tiny stitch on 
the under side and a longer stitch on the 


' 
---3---- ---- 
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right side. Is not that a pretty luncheon 
set for the summer tea table? 


A pretty pillow cover for the porch 
hammock may be made after this same 
design, using gay-colored sateen for the 
top, and black sateen for the blocks and 
the back of the cover. Cut the blocks 
for this cover 25% inches square, and 
turn back exactly 1% of an inch all 
around. Baste one block in the exact 
center of the pillow cover; then make 
the lines in each direction 2 inches 
apart, as in diagram 3. 


As you see, the lines on each side 
of the center block run to the edge of 
the pillow. The next lines are a little 
shorter, and the next ones are still 
shorter. Place the rest of the blocks as 
shown in diagram 3. Make the running 
stitch along the lines, using a whole 
strand of the black embroidery floss. 


Cut a square of black sateen for the 
back of the pillow cover; seam up the 
cover on the wrong side almost all the 
way around, leaving an opening just 
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large enough to insert the pillow. Make 
the pillow 214 inches smaller than the 
unfinished cover. Turn the cover right 
side out, put in the pillow, and turn 
in the edges of the opening. Then with 
tiny stitches sew it up, taking the 
stitches inside the seam so that they will 
not show. Finally, baste the front and 
the back of the cover together about 1 
inch from the edge, and fasten this seam 
with the running stitch. 


Pretty Ways 


By CHARLOTTE BURNHAM MADDOCK 


“Pretty is as pretty does,” 
Susan Sarah Smith! 

What! you don’t believe it’s true? 
Think it’s all a myth? 


When you carried Tommy Brown 
Past the muddy street, 

Did you hear his mother say: 
“TIsn’t she just sweet?” 


Did you hear quaint Uncle John— 
Though he’s called a churl— 
Say, because you smiled at him, 

“There’s a pretty girl?” 


Let them call you “Freckle Nose.” 
Neighbors, kin, and kith 

Love a cheery, helpful girl, 
Susan Sarah Smith! 


Table Blessing 


Our hearts, dear God, 
Are full of praise, 

For work and joy 
That fill our days. 
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“‘DFPARTMEN 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


Have you written a story or a poem that you would like to share with 
other Wee Wisdom readers? We should like to publish something from each 
one of you. We can use only your own original work. If you have never had 
anything published in the Young Authors’ department, write the very best poem 
or story you can and send it to us. We shall use as many as we can. 


THE EDITOR. 


Trick Dogs 
By Doris DAHL (11 years) 
New Ulm, Minn. 


I am a little trick dog, 

Part brown and part tan. 
I was made of a log, 

Far away in Japan. 


I came to America 
In a very large ship. 
I was put in a pail, 
Where I slept beside Jip. 


Jip is also a dog 

That was made from a log. 

He’s black and white and playful too 
And has a collar that is blue. 


Oh, we have so much fun together! 
We play in all kinds of weather. 

In rain or shine, in frost or dew, 

We play together, just we two. 


Birdy 
By BERNICE DOANE (9 years) 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Birdy, birdy, tell me true, 
Do you like the morning dew? 


Making My Bird House 


By THOMAS STONE (9 years) 
Olyphic, N. C. 

Early in the spring I made a bird 
house and painted it green. Then some 
bluebirds built a nest in it. It was fun 
to watch them build the nest. Soon 
there were four little birds. Then one 
day not long afterward, they flew away 
and I have not seen them since. 


Be Happy 
By MARJORIE BYBEE (10 years) 
Maywood, Mo. 
Sometimes, a cloudy day will come 
When we should like it brighter; 
Just pass it off with cheerfulness, 
And make your load seem lighter. 


When you are asked to do a task, 
Don’t hesitate about it; 

But do it with a good, free will, 
The moment that you find it. 


So learn to take life’s troubles right; 
And then will come the time 

When your motto will be happiness, 
And your hope will upward climb. 
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Two Little Birds 


By LEONORA KRUGER (12 years) 
Spokane, Wash. 


A little round nest in a stump of a tree, 
Held two little birdies as cute as 
could be. 
All the day long they twittered and 
sang, 
Till the bell in the church gently rang; 
Then they lay down their heads to rest, 
In their soft and well-made nest. 


Three little eggs lay in that nest. 
To keep them warm, Mother Bird did 
her best. 
And the father bird hurried and scur- 
ried all day, 
To bring her food from far, far away. 
The wee eggs cracked ere very long. 
Then what a gay and festive song! 


Three little bills were opened wide, 
And bits of food were dropped inside. 
Then comes the day when little birds 
must fly, 
And father and mother bird must bid 
them good-by. 
This is the story of two little birds, cute 
as could be, 
That lived in a nest in the stump of 
a tree. 


Bluebirds in the Country 


By PEGGY DAYTON (9 years) 
Milton, Mass. 


Have you ever heard the bluebirds sing 
And the cowbells ring, 
In the country? 


Have you ever seen how trees so tall 
Grow round the murmuring waterfall, 
In the country? 


If you haven’t, it’s about time you see 
That the country is the best place to be. 
Oh, the country! 
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Child’s Prayer 


By GWENDOLINE P. WALKER (11 years) 
Middlesex, England 


Thank you for the birds and trees, 
Thank you, Lord, for all of these, 
Thank you, O God, most of all 

For Thy mercy when I call; 

Thank you for the games I play, 
The games I play ’most every day; 
Thank you for the day so bright 
And quiet peace that comes at night; 
Thank you, Lord, for all of these, 
And give me love to love Thee, please. 


The Robin 


By EDWARD COUTURE (11 years) 
Springfield, Mass. 


When father takes his spade to dig, 
Then robin comes along. 

He sits upon a little twig 
And sings a little song. 


Or, if the trees are rather far, 
He does not stay alone; 

But comes up close to where we are, 
And bobs upon a stone. 


On the Farm 


By NORMA PHILLIPS 
Farmington, Maine 


One day Mary went to visit her 
grandfather’s farm. He had pigs, sheep, 
horses, cows, chickens, and a pony. Mary 
liked the pony best of all. She called 
it Brownie because it was almost all 
brown. Grandfather saw that she liked 
the pony best, so he thought that he 
would give it to her. When Mary went 
home the pony went with her. She had 
a little red saddle and a bridle also. A 
blue pony cart and harness were pur- 
chased for Brownie. 

Mary took the pony to a pony show, 
and it won a blue ribbon. 
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I heard a curious little sound 4 

{| This morning just at. dawn, 

A ‘‘swishy-wishy”’ little sound 

; | That ran across the lawn, y 

Like skippy little footsteps, light, 

- At play upon the grass, , 

“ Or small blue wings of happiness. - 

4 That flutter as they pass. 

: It might have been some little birds 


That would be starting soon. 


It might have been a summer 
breeze 
At play among the trees, 
And making funny little sounds 
To please the baby leaves. 


Out looking for a tune, I 
So as to join the chorus fine | 
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It might have been the rosebuds too, 
Awaking in their beds, 

And slipping petal-dresses on 

Above their sleepy heads. 


I think it was the fairy folk, 
Dear, tidy little things, 

Just leaving off their dancing, gay, 
And folding up their wings. 


They must have seen the sunbeams 
come, 
Or heard the peep of day, 
So then of course they had to run 
And hide themselves away. 


And that’s what made the curious 
sound 
That ran across the lawn, 
Like ‘‘swishy’’ wings and flying 
feet, 
This morning just at dawn. 
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ood Words 


The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. | 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak | 
only good words.” | 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. | 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put 
your name on the list of those who wish to correspond. Please do not ask to 
have your name put on this list unless you are willing to answer any letters 


you may receive. 


Dear Boosters: 

The summer months are good months 
in which to. renew your interest in your 
local Booster Club, or to organize a 
Booster Club in your neighborhood, if 
you do not already have one. If you 
and some of your friends are interested 
in forming a club, we shall be glad to 
send you a booklet, telling you how to 
form it, together with membership ap- 
plication blanks to be signed. 

The summer months are also good 
months in which to earn your Booster 
pin. There will be many ways in which 
you can earn a dollar and a half to send 
Wee Wisdom to some friend. If you 


have a local club, perhaps each member 
would like to send a subscription to Wee 
Wisdom to some friend, and invite that 
friend to join the Booster Club. Then, 
by next fall, our membership list will 
be doubled, and you will have earned 
your pin. 

When we read the lovely letters from 
you Boosters, telling how much help 
and fun you get from your magazines, 
we wish that every child in the world 
could read Wee Wisdom and join the 
Booster Club. 

Let’s try to double our membership 
this month. 

SECRETARY. 


(ORE 

| 
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We are glad that Marie is to have 
Wee Wisdom another year. We hope 
that her cousin will enjoy it. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I am renewing my 
subscription to Wee Wisdom. It gets better 
every month. I have lots of fun working 
the puzzles and coloring the pictures. I 
like to make the compass blossoms too. I 
looked in all my magazines and got all the 
compass blossoms and colored them. Then 
I made a book of them. 

I think I liked the story, “I learned to 
Forgive,” better than any of the others, 
but all of them are good. I am going to 
send Wee Wisdom to my cousin for her 
birthday. I know that she'll like it. I 
would rather take Wee Wisdom than any 
other book that there is—Marie Varnon. 


We know that Mary 
Lucille will find many 
“little pigs” to help, and 
that she will be happy in 
helping them. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I have 
been trying ever so hard to 
keep my pledge. Sometimes 
during the month I almost 
said unkind words, but I 
thought of the Booster Club 
and did not say them. 

I especially liked the story, “Lincoln’s Pig 
and Dean’s.” I, too, am trying to help 
“little pigs” that are stuck under fences. 
—Mary Lucille Watterick. 


While. keeping the Booster pledge we 
should remember to have only good 
thoughts. To speak good words is 
easy when we have good thoughts. Ed- 
ward is letting only good thoughts come 
into his mind. 

Dear Boosters: I am sending in my re- 
port. I am glad to be a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I have not been 
saying many bad words; I have been saying 
good words to others. I believe my thoughts 
are much better than they were before I 


joined the Good Words Booster Club.—Ed- 
ward McKinney. 


May has found the secret lesson in 
one story. How many secret lessons 
have you discovered? 

Dear Editor: I think I know the secret 
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in the story, “A Gift for the King.” It 
was the love that the little boy Jan gave 
to the king.—May Eden. 

Wilma is learning to use her Booster 
pledge, even at play. It is good to re- 
member that we are happiest when we 
are kind, loving, and unselfish. Hap- 
piness is the reward of unselfish hearts. 

Dear Secretary: It is not always easy to 
keep the pledge, but I am doing the best 
that I can. One day a friend and I were 
seesawing. A little girl came up and asked 
if she might have our seesaw. I said no, 
but about five minutes later I said to my 
friend, ‘“Let’s give our seesaw to that little 
girl.” The friend said yes, so we gave it 
to the little girl, and she was very glad. 
So was I.—Wilma Hore. 


Boosters wrote 
us that they enjoyed 
“Anne’s Adventures in 
Friendliness.” We hope 
that all our readers will 
like the new serial too. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I am 
glad that I had my name 
in the list of those who 
wish to correspond with 
others. I am enjoying it. 
I like all the stories of Wee 
Wisdom, but I liked “Peeps at Other Lands” 
best. I was not so happy when “Anne’s 
Adventures in Friendliness” ended. Every 
month I read all the stories, and I am 
through three weeks before the next Wee 
Wisdom comes.—Helen Harper. 


Harold is a young Booster, but a very 
enthusiastic one. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I am eight years old. 
My mother gave me Wee Wisdom for Christ- 
mas. I like to read the stories in it. I 
would like to belong to the Booster Club. 
I am sending twenty-five cents to you for 
the pin. The Prayer of Faith helped me 
in arithmetic.—Harold Smith. 

One of the nicest things about prayer 
is that it enables us to help others. Bal- 
freda is helping her grandmother. 

Dear Secretary: I have received four let- 
ters. Saturday my grandmother’s neck was 
stiff. I prayed for her, and it got better. 

I like Wee Wisdom very much and wish 
it came every week.—Balfreda Harrison. 


Many 
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Prayer that is earnest and sincere is 
very helpful. We know that Roy is 
finding it so. 

Dear Secretary: I am now receiving Wee 
Wisdom each month, and I like it very much. 
It helps me to be good, and I enjoy reading 
the stories. I have learned The Prayer .of. 
Faith and I say it every night and morn- 
ing.—Roy Scarr (England). 


Virginia is indeed keeping a good 
thought airport. She is blessing every 
one who comes near it. Did you ever 
think of yourself as the keeper of a 
large airport and of the people whom 
you meet—your family, friends, and 
strangers—as visiting pilots? Do you 
send each pilot on his journey with a 
light heart, a friendly smile, and a cheer- 
ful word? 

Dear Secretary: I am trying not to hurt 
other people’s feelings. I want to tell you 
about my friend D She does not seem 
to like another friend, J , and criticized 
her to me. I said, ““D——, why don’t you 
try blessing her?” 

I have sent out twenty-six or twenty- 
seven airplanes of kind words and kind 
deeds. I named my airport “Good Thought 
Airport.” 

I think the very nicest incident of all 
was when I invited J to my Halloween 
party. The rest of the girls in our class 
do not seem to be very fond of J and 
they never invite her to their parties. When 
I asked her to come to my party her whole 
face was wreathed in smiles. Every day 
J smiles at me, and I smile back and 
bless her.—Virginia Slawter. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Rosemary Tribble: prayers; Iris Jean 
Tribble: prayers; Mazie Crayton: prayers 
for her family; Daphne Wilson: prayers; 
Mildred Allen: prayers to keep the Booster 
pledge, and for prosperity; Gertrude Gun- 
ther: prayers; Corine Wideman: prayers; 
Norma Perry: prayers to control her tem- 
per, and for health for her mother and 
father; Vivian Medeiro: prayers for help 
with her lessons, and for her family; 
Dorothy Zampa: help in her school work, 
and prayers for her mother’s health; Hope 
Collins: prayers to have more friends. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Alice Mitchell (14 years), 40A Papineau 
Ave., Montreal, S. Quebec, Canada; Lucille 
Thompson (11 years), Box 512, El Paso, 
Ill.; Janet Thompson (10 years), Box 512, 
E] Paso, Ill.; Hope Collins (11 years), 129 S. 
Cherry St., Centralia, Ill.; Geraldine Routier 
(12 years), 110 Bellevue Ave., Rutland, Vt.; 
Helen Lenore Ferguson (13 years), Box 
505, Holbrook, Ariz.; Vivian Medeiro (11 
years), 3248 Lincoln Ave., Honolulu, T. H.; 
Maurine McCann (9 years), 825 W. 13th 
St., Casper, Wyo.; Shamoe Laryea, % E. A. 
Hammond, Palladium Square, Horse Road 
108/9, James Town, Accra, Gold Coast, 
West Africa; Emmanuel Egbert Cofie- 
Bruce, St. Cyprian’s English Church Mis- 
sion, Kumasi, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Andrews Adjaye Kufuor (10 years), Gov. 
Sr. Boys’ School, Kumasi, Gold Coast, West 
Africa; Mary Mensah Bonsu (11 years), 
Gov. Girls’ School, Kumasi, Ashanti, Gold 
Coast, West Africa; Paul Francis Mensah 
(12 years), St. Augustine’s College, Box 
299, Kumasi, Gold Coast, West Africa; Ben 
Kofi Adusei (12 years), Krobo St., Box 250, 
Kumasi, Ashanti, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Gladys Parents (12 years), 834 Center St., 
Oakland, Calif.; Marion Ennenberg, 64 Hill 
St., Naugatuck, Conn.; Margery Deale, 25 
Prospect St., Babylon, N. Y.; Barbara 
Deale, 25 Prospect St., Babylon, N. Y.; 
Dorothy Barnhill, 138 West Tana St., 
Jackson, Tenn.; James Sloan (13 years), 4 
Ball St.,. Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; Jacob 
Matthew (14 years), St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Box 299, Kumasi, Ashanti, Gold Coast, 
West Africa; Annie Welde (13 years), Box 
175, Cressona, Pa.; Barbara W. Donnell (9 
years), 1 Marden Lane, Matawan, N. J.; 
Evelyn Ellis, 5725 74th Ave., Portland, 
Oregon; Virginia Adams, Saginaw, Oregon; 
Carl Carlson (11 years), Box 39, Loomis, 
Nebr.; Ruby May James (10 years), 1412 
7th Ave. E., Vancouver, B. C., Canada; 
Chrissie Manson Grosset (13 years), 20 
Watson Ave., Rutherglen, Scotland; Henry 
Lantey Sackey, Gov. Sr. Boys’ School, Vic- 
toriaborg, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Doris Wohlfert (11 years), 307 Third St., 
Yreka, Calif.; Jessie Richardson, Nelson, 
B. C., Canada; Kathleen Kohfeldt (9 years), 
1008 W. Walker St., Denison, Tex.; Ernes- 
tine Duncan (12% years), 4122 Corliss, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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The Kingdom of Love 


LESSON 1, JULY 5, 1931. 


For the last six months our Bible 
lessons have told the stories of Jesus 
Christ’s work with His disciples and 
with the people of His day. He came 
to earth to establish love in the hearts 
of all people. He wants us to be happy, 
and He knows that we can be happy 
only when we love one another. Jesus 
spoke of establishing the kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. When every one has 
learned to love every one else as much as 
he loves himself, then Christ’s kingdom 
of love will be established on earth. 
Every boy and every girl can help to 
bring in the kingdom by expressing love. 

You will find today’s Bible lesson in 
Acts 1:6-14; 2:1-47. Some parts of 
the lesson story may be hard for you 
to understand, but we believe that you 
do understand now what we mean by 
the kingdom of love. In that kingdom 
each one will be ready and eager to 
share his good with every other person. 

During vacation months you do not 
see so many of your playmates as you 
do during school months. Most of you 
spend a large part of your time at home 
with the members of your family. Home 
is the very best place in the world to 
learn to share your good with others. 
If you can love your brothers and sis- 
ters and your father and mother, 
and can share your good with them, 
you will find it much easier to be loving 
toward and thoughtful of persons out- 
side your own family. 

Here is a list of questions for you to 


answer. A list like this is called a 
questionnaire. If you can say yes to 
all these questions, you are helping to 
build up Christ’s kingdom of love on 
earth. 

The boys are waiting for you to go 
swimming. Mother needs your help in 
the garden. Are you willing to give 
up your pleasure to help Mother? 

You have the best catcher’s mitt in 
the gang. Will you permit the other 
boys to use it? 

There is only one piece of cake. It 
is the one that you left at lunch. Little 
Brother is hungry and cross. Will you 
share the cake with him? 

You want to finish reading a fairy 
story. Baby Sister is awake, and 
should be taken into the yard. Mother 
is busy. Will you give up the story 
to help Mother and to make the baby 
happy? 

Perhaps you will find the following 
thought helpful this week: 

By loving others I help to build the 
kingdom of love. 


The Precious Gift 


LESSON 2, JULY 12, 1931. 


When Jesus worked with His disci- 
ples in Galilee, He said to them: “I say 
unto you, He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also.”” How 
happy the disciples must have been to 
know that through their faith in God’s 
healing power they could ease pain and 
help those who were in need. 

In the lesson for today, which you 
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will find in Acts 3:1—4:31, we find Peter 
and John on their way into the temple. 
They stopped before the gate called the 
Beautiful Gate. There at the gate sat 
a crippled man who had sat there most 
of his life, begging from those who en- 
tered the temple. 

The man asked Peter and John for 
help. Peter answered that he had no 
money to give him, but that he would 
give what he had. Then Peter took the 
beggar’s hand and told him to walk. 
The beggar took Peter at his word and 
went into the temple, “walking, and 
leaping, and praising God.” 

Peter had given the man a precious 
gift, the gift of health. Peter proved 
that Jesus would keep His promise to 
him: “I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he 
do also.” 

This promise was made not to Peter 
only; it is made to you and to me, and 
to every one who believes in Jesus 
Christ. Even boys and girls can claim 
this promise that Jesus made to His 
disciples. 

A few years ago I was in a home 
where there were several children. A 
neighbor child, whose father was a phy- 
sician, became ill during the afternoon. 
The children followed Peter’s example 
and, taking Christ at His word, de- 
clared that the little 
one was healed. 
When the father re- 
turned the child was 
well. 

The gift of heal- 
ing is a precious 
gift, made to us 
when we have faith 
in God’s power to 
heal. 

There is another 
gift, more precious 
even than the gift of 
healing, and that is 
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the gift of health. Those who have 
health do not need to be healed. A 
Truth teacher once had a talk with a 
group of children. Several of the chil- 
dren had been ill, and had been healed 
through prayer. One child stood apart 
from the others. When asked if she had 
been healed through prayer, she an- 
swered: “No, I haven’t been healed. I 
pray, and keep well.” This is the most 
precious gift, to be able to pray and keep 
well. 

For our helpful thought this week, 
we shall take a line from The Prayer of 
Faith: 

God is my health, I can’t be sick. 


The Cheerful Giver 


LESSON 3, JULY 19, 1931. 


In the early days of the Christian 
church, the members shared what they 
had equally; that is, they sold their per- 
sonal possessions and owned all things 
in common. You will find the story in 
Acts 4:32-35; 6:1-4; 2 Cor. 9:1-7. 

Living as they did, being fed and 
housed and clothed from one common 
purse, there were many opportunities 
to learn the lesson of. unselfishness. In 
talking to these Christian people, Paul 
said: “He that soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly ; 
and he that soweth 
bountifully shall 
reap also. bounti- 
fully.” 

To make Paul’s 
statement plain, let 
us ask ourselves a 
question: Is there a 
boy or a girl among 
your friends’ or 
playmates, to whom 
every one likes to 
give? Does not that 
boy or girl receive 
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from his or her friends the rosiest 
apples, the sweetest peaches, the finest 


nuts, the first flowers of spring, the most 


valentines, the prettiest Christmas 
cards? 

If you know such a person, watch 
and see if that one is not generous with 
others; see if he does not have a cheery 
word and a smile for every one. He 
sows his friendship and his cheerful- 
ness bountifully and he reaps bounti- 
fully. Such a person is so filled with 
love and kindness that others are eager 
to do nice things for him. 

If your friend who receives gifts did 
not give his own gifts cheerfully and 
joyously, he would not receive so gener- 
ously from others. 

The spirit in which a gift is given 
counts more than the gift itself, “for 
God loveth a cheerful giver.” To sow 
bountifully, one must first be able to 
give cheerfully. When you are asked 
to share your books, your treasures, or 
your time with others, before you give, 
question yourself and see if you are 
able to give cheerfully. 

If you find that you are not sharing 
cheerfully perhaps the following thought 
will help you to do so: 

I share my treasures gladly. 


Being Christlike 
LESSON 4, JULY 26, 1931. 

Read the Bible lesson for today in 
Acts 7:59—8:4; 11:19-21. 

As we read this story of men who 
lived long ago, our hearts are filled with 
love and admiration for Stephen, and 
we feel quite sure that had we been 
there we should not have helped the 
cruel men who stoned him. 

The story of Stephen has lived, not 
because he was stoned to death, but be- 
cause he was Christlike enough to ask 
God to forgive those who stoned him. 
If we are to be like Christ, we too must 
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be able to ask God to forgive those who 
treat us unkindly and unjustly, includ- 
ing even those who hurt us. 

To forgive those who hurt us or those 
who say unkind or untrue things about 
us is not so hard when we remember 
that they hurt themselves by such acts 
more than they hurt us. 

Let us explain what we mean by that: 
Your heart or your mind is like a clean, 
white piece of paper. It is spotless 
until you think an ugly, unkind, or un- 
true thought. If you think an ugly 
thought about another person, that 
thought does not necessarily hurt the 
other person. He may know that it is 
untrue and refuse to be hurt by it. He 
may forgive you for thinking it, and 
may continue to love you. But you have 
soiled your own mind; and you can make 
it clean only by realizing that you have 
made a mistake, and by asking to be 
forgiven. 

This sounds quite easy. Let us ex- 
plain why it is not so easy as it sounds 
to make our minds and our hearts as 
pure as they were before we thought 
the ugly thought. 

After a person has made the first 
mistake it is always easier to make the 
second one. The second falsehood is 
easier to tell than the first one—in fact, 
one untruth often makes another seem 
necessary. You may have a little friend 
with whom you have never quarreled. 
Then one day something happens, and 
you speak cross words. After that it is 
easy to quarrel. Do you see now how the 
first ugly thought leaves something in 
your mind that is like a little path? 
That is why the person who thinks the 
ugly, untrue thought is hurt more than 
the person about whom he thinks it. 

The following thought will help you 
to be Christlike: 

I keep my mind pure by thinking only 
true, kind thoughts. I forgive those 
who think unkindly of me. 
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Two Ways to Display the Flag 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


On holidays and other special occa- 
sions many stores and of- 
fices display the flag of our 
country on a special staff 
in the sidewalk. You can 
make something similar for 
your own lawn, and it will 
be all ready when you have 
need of it. 

Use one of Mother’s old 
pans as a form for your 
concrete base. The pan 
should be at least six inches 
deep. A pan this depth 
will make a base that will 
hold a flagstaff six or seven 
feet long. 

Mix thoroughly, while 
dry, 1 part of cement to 4 
parts of clean sand and 4 parts of 
crushed rock. Add enough water to 
make a mushy, but not a sloppy, mix- 
ture. Have ready a piece of iron pipe 
of the same length as the depth of your 
pan, and of the right diameter for your 
flagstaff to slip into easily. Place the 
pipe in the center of the pan and hold 
it firmly in place while you pour in the 


Fi gure 3 


A; | place, a short piece of pole 
<> | or a_ tight fitting cork 
should be put into the 


concrete (figure 1). Be sure to hold 

the pipe straight, and do 
not let it slip. After al- 
lowing the concrete to set 
about two days, carefully 
remove the form. 

Dig a hole in the yard 
where you want the flag to 
be and place the flag base 
(the concrete form) in the 
hole so that the top will be 
level with the ground. Then 
it will not interfere when 
you mow the lawn (figure 
3). 

When the flag is not in 


socket to keep out dirt. 

If you live in an apartment, you may 
wish to make a flag block (figure 4), 
which you can fasten to the window sill. 
Use a piece of. wood 2 inches by 4 inches 
and about 5 inches long. In the end of 
the block bore a hole the proper size to 
fit your flagstaff. A hole should also 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the day. 


T now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is 


in me. 


Monty 


(Continued from page 10) 


Bobby jumped up and ran for his cap. 

“I’m going right now, to ask him!” 
he cried. 

Monty went along, and the man was 
glad to see them. He listened atten- 
tively while Bobby made his suggestion. 
Then he nodded, smiling. 

“Suits me fine!” he said heartily. “I 
need a boy to run errands.” Then he 
sobered a bit. “I haven’t any little boy 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 
Giod is my all; I know no fear, 
Sinee God and love and Truth are 
here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


of my own,” he said. “I’d be glad if 
your mother would share you and Monty 
with me once in a while. I’ll be more 
than repaid for Monty.” 

“Whoop—ee!” cried Bobby, rushing 
into his mother’s kitchen a half hour 
later. “It’s all fixed, Mother! I’m going 
to make Mr. Wilson—that’s his name— 
happy too, because he has no little 
boys.” 

There were tears of joy in Mother’s 
eyes as she clasped Bobby and Monty 
in her arms. 
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~CHOOL is out! Now you can hop, 
skip, and jump, and do all kinds 
of jolly things. Of course there will 
be some tasks to do, such as helping 
with the housework, keeping the yard 
neat, and running errands for Mother. 
But with so much time for your very 
own, you will not mind giving a bit 
of it to help make things easier for 
Mother. 


Then after you have worked and 
played, you will want to rest and read. 
Unity publishes a book called Love’s 
Roses, which you would enjoy reading 
during your vacation. This book tells 
about a queen who sent to all the 
maidens in the land an invitation to 
visit her palace on a certain morning. 
Each maiden was to wear—but that 
is a secret, and you will want to read 
it for yourself. You will want to read, 
too, about the rare gift that the queen 
bestowed upon one of the maidens. 


Love’s Roses is a delightful story. 
We know that you will like it. The 
price of the book is 25 cents. 


OW that you are at home so much, 
you will have time to take care 
of your room and will want to make 
it more attractive. May we suggest 
something that we feel sure you will 
like for your room? We suggest it, 
first, because it is such a pretty thing, 
and secondly, because it acts as a re- 
minder. This something is The 
Prayer of Faith, framed and ready 
to be hung on your wall. 


This prayer is printed on a back- 
ground of dainty colors, and is beau- 
tifully framed. When you wake up 
in the morning it will remind you that 
God is your help, and that He walks 
beside you all through the day. Again, 
when you are getting ready for bed it 
will remind you to have no fear, for 
God is with you. It will also help 
you to think thoughts of health and 
strength. 


The Prayer of Faith is known and 
loved by children everywhere, and we 
know that you would like it in its 
lovely frame. The price is $1.50. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Kegs Almost Catches an Indian 


“This is surely going to be a scorch- 
ing hot day.” Kegs pulled off his hat 
and wiped his hot face. 

“Going to be!” exploded Red. “It’s 
blistering here between the bean rows 
already.” 

The Spartans were gathering their 
vegetables to take up to the stand for 
selling. 

“T wonder what’s keeping David down 
at the house so long,” murmured Red. 

“Here he comes now,” said Cousin 
Bob. 

“We've got to hurry, gang. Every- 
body bring what he has to the well 
house. I’ve got something to tell you,” 
yelled David. 

The Spartans ran quickly down the 
path, forgetful of the heat. In the 
shade of the maples they stopped. 

“What is it, David?” asked Coralee, 
dropping to the cool step of the well 
house, grateful for a chance to rest. 

“Every one who wants to 
lay off for the day and go 
for a ride with my dad 
say——_”’”_ But no one 
waited to hear what he 
was to say. 

“T’ll say we do!” 

“Where are we go- 
ing?” 

“I’m ready.” The 
Spartans all spoke at 
once, with Kegs throw- 


ing in as an afterthought, ‘“Let’s take 
a lunch.” 

“Daddy has to see a man over by 
Shawnee Mission,” David explained, 
“and he asked me if I’d like to go. I 
said that I would, and that I thought 
the gang would like it too.” 

“IT should say we would,” agreed 
Chink. 

“When do we start?” Red was on 
his feet. 

“We'd better wash these vegetables 
and put them into baskets in the well 
house where they will keep cool,” said 
Coralee. 

The gang set to work and soon had 
everything ready. 

“There’s your dad backing the car 
out now!” cried Chink. 

“We'd better run in and call our 
mothers,” said Cousin Bob. 

The gang raced for the house. 

After they had all been granted per- 
mission to go and as they 
were piling into the car, 

Kegs burst out, “What 

are we going to do for 

lunch?” 


David’s mother, wav- 
ing from the doorway, 
pointed to Andy who was 
carrying two covered 
baskets. Kegs waved his 
hat to her in hearty 
thanks. 
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“What is Shawnee Mission?” asked 
Chink as they turned into the big road. 
“It’s where the little Indian boys and 
girls used to go to school,” explained 


Red. 

“How long ago did the Indians live 
around here?” Cousin Bob wanted to 
know. 

“The first building at the mission was 
built almost a hundred years ago,” ex- 
plained Mr. Harrison. 

“And it’s still standing?” asked Kegs 
in surprise. 

“It was when I came by there last 
week,” smiled David’s father. 

“This is certainly better than pick- 
ing beans,” Kegs volunteered as they 
rode swiftly over the smooth road. 

They had come to the top of a hill 
and were starting down the other side. 

“See those red brick buildings down 
there among the trees?” David’s father 
asked. “That is the mission,” he added. 

As they drove up, the caretaker met 
them at the gate. 

“1 wonder if it’s safe to go in?” whis- 
pered Kegs. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” asked Red. 

“Well, if those buildings are so old, 
they must be about ready to fall,” an- 


swered Kegs. But, once inside, he 
looked at the sturdy beams and felt 
quite safe. Up the old handmade stair- 
way to the attic they climbed. 

“My, but it’s hot up here!” said 
David. 

“Look at those old rafters—hand- 
hewn,” said David’s father. 

“Boy!” exclaimed Chink. “What a 
lot of work it must have been to build 
this building!” 

“T should say so,” agreed Red. ‘Why, 
they had to make their own lumber right 
from the trees.” 

The caretaker showed them the large 
room where the Indians learned their 
lessons. In each room was a fireplace, 
and the Spartans pictured the shining 
brown faces bent over their books on 
cold winter days before a cheery fire. 

“But they had to chop their own 
logs,’ Cousin Bob reminded them. 

“I guess picking beans isn’t so bad 
after all,” smiled Kegs. 

Through the deserted halls the Spar- 
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tans tramped, thinking of how the halls 
must have looked when filled with 
bright-eyed, shy Indian children with 
black braids. 

“Did the Indian boys and girls learn 
the same things that we do in school?” 
asked Coralee. 


“Not exactly the same,’ smiled 
David’s father. “The boys learned a 
trade. Some of them learned bricklay- 
ing, some farming, and some _ horse- 
shoeing. The girls learned to spin and 
to weave and to cook and to keep house. 
Then of course they all learned to read 
and to write.” 

“Well, we’re a little like them,” said 
Chink. “We raise a garden.” 

“I wonder if they had to get up as 
early as we do to gather their vege- 
tables?” asked Red. 


“IT read somewhere that they were 
awakened by a big bell at five o’clock 
every morning,” said Mr. Harrison. 


“Five o’clock!” exclaimed Kegs. 

“They probably weren’t lazy,” teased 
Red. 

“Well, you certainly can’t call me 
lazy,” protested Kegs. “I’ve climbed up- 
stairs and walked downstairs until my 
legs feel as though 
they don’t belong to 
me.” 

“TI wish the In- 
dian children 
were here now. 
I’d like to see 
them,’’ said 
Cousin Bob. 

“T can almost 
imagine I do see 
them,” said Cor- 
alee. The gang 
stopped to rest 
under a big tree. 

“How about 
some lunch?” inquired 
David’s father. 
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“Could we eat right here under this 
tree?” asked Coralee. 

The caretaker told them that they 
might if they would be sure to remove 
all papers afterward. 

“‘Where’s Kegs?” asked David as the 
gang carried the baskets from the car. 
No one seemed to know. They called 
and whistled and searched. They 
climbed the stairways and went through 
the empty rooms, calling: “O Kegs! 
Kegsy!”’ but the only answer was the 
echo of their call. The Spartans were 
beginning to be almost frightened when 
Bige, who had trotted all morning at 
their heels, began jumping against 
David and barking. 

“Where’s Kegs, Bige?” asked David. 
“Take me to Kegs.” Bige ran ahead, 
looking back now and then, toward the 
barn. There, in the cool shade of the 
barn, behind a door, lay Kegs fast 
asleep—a half-eaten apple in his hand. 
Red reached down and shook him 
heartily. Kegs awoke with a start and 
scrambled to his feet. 

“Where is he?” he cried excitedly. 
Then, seeing the smiling faces of the 
gang, he stopped. 

“I dreamed that I 
was chasing an Indian 
boy who had an apple; 
but my legs got 
so tired that he 
was getting away 
from me,” he told 
them. 

Red laughed. 
“You must have 
been tired,” he 
said, “to go to 
sleep before you 
had finished your 
apple.” 

“No wonder it 
bothered you in your 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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By Phyllis B. Morden 
IT went down to look at the sea; 


The sea came close to look at me. 

It pinched my toes with a cold, wet 
hand, 

Then laughed and ran off to a 
foreign land. 
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What the Roses Told 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Princess Eula, you are beautiful; 
more beautiful than your sisters. Your 
father, the king, is wise. He was wise 
enough to discern this. You are beau- 
tiful because you are kind. The roses 
faded for your two sisters because, only 
the day before, your sisters refused 
to water the drooping flowers. If you 
give the best of your life to others, the 
best will return to you. It is the secret 
of life, beautiful Princess Eula.” 

“Then I am glad,” Eula said simply, 
“that I have found this wonderful 
secret.” 


A Vacation Game 
. By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Here is a good game to play if you 
are going on your vacation by train. 
The game begins at the station from 
which you start. You and the person 
with whom you are going to sit should 
look around the station and try to re- 
member as many as possible of the 
things that are to be seen there. 

After the train has sped on a little 
way, each of you can take his turn at 
naming something seen in the station. 
Nothing should be named the second 
time. At first this will be easy, because 
both of. you will have many things in 
mind. The longer the game is kept up, 
however, the harder it will be to think 
of something not yet mentioned. The 
one who can think of the larger num- 
ber of things seen in the station wins 
the game. 
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Kegs Almost Catches 
an Indian 
(Continued from page 37) 


sleep.” Chink gave Kegs a_ shove. 

“Say, speaking of apples,” said Kegs, 
“what about lunch?” 

“It’s all spread out under a tree,” 
said David. 

“Come on, gang!” called Kegs, now 
fully awake. 

After lunch they said good-by to the 
caretaker and drove up the hill. When 
they reached the top, they stopped to 
look back at the group of red-brick 
buildings around the triangle of green 
grass and trees. 

“It was a lot of work to build them, 
but the Indians made a good job of it,” 
said David. 

“TI don’t believe they had any choco- 
late candy bars then either,’ mused 
Kegs—and the gang laughed as the car 
started down the road toward home. 


Two Ways to Display the Flag 
(Continued from page 32) 


be bored through the block and into the 
staff, in which you can place a screw or 
a nail to hold the flag in place. 

Bore two holes and fasten the block to 
the window sill with screws. 

Then you are ready to display your 
flag upon any occasion. 

The red of our flag stands for valor; 
the blue, for loyalty; and the white, 
for purity. So when we honor our flag 
we are being loyal to the valor and 
purity of our country and of ourselves. 


i 
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Can you find the missing letters? 

The second and fourth columns, 
spelled downward, name two well known 
animals. The first word is the name 
of a Biblical character. The second 
word is also a proper noun. 


2 4 
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Missing-Letter Flower Puzzle 


Can you find the missing letters? 
Spelled downward, they name a flower 
often seen in the fields in summer. Each 
word has three letters. 

A—e President Lincoln’s nickname 

c—b A baby bear 

s—y A pig’s home 

a—e What we did at dinner 

r—d A color 

a—e Part of the verb “to be” 

i—e Something very cold 

b—g An insect 

a—e A queer animal full of mischief 


Metagram 


I’m a word of four letters beginning 
with S, 
I’ll flavor your soups when you cook. 
Change S for a P, and you will confess, 
I’m in every newspaper and book. 
A W now substitute for the P, 
For me you should work hard and 
well; 


By E. MENDES 


Our Own Cross Word Puzzle 


An R for the W, and you will see, 
I mean anger and storm, you can tell. 
Our puzzle’s complete, so I’ll bid you 
good-by. 
I’m sure you can solve it, if only you try. 


Two State Triangles 


1. I A letter in winter 
2. --- Unusual 

3.000 A fruit 

4, ------- A bank official 

5, --------- An insect 

1 M A letter in summer 
2. --- A domestic animal 
3.00 ----- Cost 

4. ------- Hard stone 


Each dash in the two triangles repre- 
sents a letter. The perpendicular cen- 
ter row of letters in each triangle spells 
the name of a state. The first letter is 
given. 


Three-Letter Endless Chain 


The last letter of each word forms 
the first of the next. First and last 
words are the same. 


An insect A color 

A number Novel 

A night bird Moist 

A piece of land A beverage 
An insect 
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The C and the A and the L 
and the F ran and ran, until 
the A got tired and fell into a 
chAir at the farmhouse. There 


he is, right in the middle of the 
chAir. The F got tired and 
fell into a sofFka—and there he 
is, near this end. 

‘*Now they are out,”’ said the 
C to the L. 

‘“They are,’’ agreed the L. 
‘What can we do now?”’ 

‘*Not much by ourselves,”’ 
said the C, ‘‘but I see an O in 
the Oak tree in the middle of 
the field.”’ 

‘‘And I can see a T coming 
from the water Tank by the 
gate,’ said the L. ‘‘Let your 


O sit next to you, and my T can 
sit next to me.”’ 


That is what happened, and 
then there was a C and an O 
and and Landa T. 

‘*Do you know what we can 
do now ?”’ asked the C. 

‘Neigh, neigh!’’ said the L. 

“Oh!”’ said the O, who 
thought that was very funny. 
‘*Hee, hee, hee, hee, hee, hee, 
hee !”’ 

‘*Hee, hee, hee, hee, hee-ee, 
yourself !’’ said the T, starting 
very high up and ending very 
low down. 

‘* Hee, hee, hee, hee, hee, hee, 
hee, hee!”’ said all of them to- 
gether. ‘‘Hee, hee, hee, hee, 


hee! Hee, hee, hee, hee, hee!’’ 

After they had kept neigh- 
ing for quite a while, up they 
jumped and galloped away, 
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\N ALPHABET LAND f& 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 
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much too fast for us to follow. why the C and the O and the L 
So you might as well get out and the T said, ‘‘ Hee, hee, hee, 
your paper and pencil and put hee, hee, hee, hee!”’ 


down those letters just as they | Come on. Let’s do it before 
came in the story, and find out they gallop back again. 


For Father 


| AVE you problems to solve? 
\ Are you looking for new 
ideas? If so, you will find help in 
Christian Business magazine. This 


magazine, which published 
monthly, relates the experiences of 
successful men who have learned 
the value of practical Christianity 
in promoting their business. Many 
notable writers are contributors to 
Christian Business, among them 
Lloyd C. Douglas, author of “Mag- 
nificent Obsession,” and Thomas L. 
Masson. Why not let your sub- 
scription start now, so that you 
can begin to avail yourself of the 
help of this magazine? The price of 
a year’s subscription to Christian 
Business is $1.50. 


For Mother 


HAT do you read in your 

leisure? Should you like 
something compact and construc- 
tive? something to help you with 
the problems of the day? Weekly 
Unity will meet your needs. Its 
inspirational articles are short, and 
their meaning is readily grasped. 
Silent Unity’s weekly message, 
Lowell Fillmore’s weekly article, 
“Things to be Remembered,” the 
“Some One Prayed” page, and 
Unity’s interpretation of the In- 
ternational Sunday School lessons, 
all contribute to the worth of this 
periodical. The price of Weekly 
Unity is $1.50 a year, less than 
three cents a copy. Start your 
subscription now. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo, 
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FASTEN TRAVOIS TO PONYS NECK 
WITH PAPER CLIP 


\\ PASTE TOGETHER 
TO HERE 


FOLD CANOE IN CENTER AND SEW ENDS TOGETHER i 
AN 
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Real Americans 
By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


COPYRIGHT, 1931 


Well! here are the skraelings, whom up the ends, and place small sticks cross- 
we call Indians. Next month you will wise in each end to hold your canoe in 
understand why. shape. 

The Indian house, or tepee, was made You can also trace a number of tepees 
of skins supported by poles tied to- on plain paper, and build a regular vil- 
gether. You may use twigs lage. Fold the three 
to support your paper tepee. flaps outward, from A to 
Thrust the lower ends of the B. Fasten the 
sticks into the ground or into front together at 
the sand in your sand box. 

Indians had no wagons. 
When traveling they used a 
sort of trailer called a travois 
(tra-voi). 

Wouldn’t it be fun to make 
a birch bark canoe? Cut out 
the canoe given here; place it 
on a piece of plain, heavy 
paper, and draw around it. 
Use this canoe for a pattern. 
If you want a larger canoe, 
make a crosswise tuck in the 
center of your paper before 
you start to draw, 
thus making your 
canoe longer. Trace 
your’ pattern 
on birch bark, 
cut it out, sew 


A 


double dots, using 
thread or paste. 


Watch next month for 
Columbus. 
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Polly, put the kettle on; 
Polly, put the kettle on; 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
And let’s drink tea. 


Color the wall light yellow; the floor 
dark blue, and the table light blue. "Make 


the teapot and cup brown. Color the 
stove black. Now make Polly’s hair 
brown, her dress pink, and her apron 
brown-and-white-checked. Color the 
teakettle gray, but leave the steam 
white. 
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\\ ' ELL, Joe,” sighed Peggy, putting her arm around the big collie’s 
v\ neck, “I’ll have nobody but you to play with, after Barbara goes 
away.” And Joe wagged his tail in sympathy. 

Barbara’s Aunt Sue had come to take her to California to stay all 
summer. Peggy had no brother or sister; and Barbara was her only 
near neighbor, because neighbors live far apart in the country. 

Barbara tried to think of something nice to give to Peggy as a 
farewell gift. Aunt Sue was ready with a suggestion. 

“Why not send her a subscription to Wee Wisdom? Peggy loves to 
read, and she can enjoy the summer numbers while you are away.” 

Barbara knew Wee Wisdom because Aunt Sue had brought her a 
copy. 

“O Aunt Sue, I think that would be lovely! Let’s order Wee 
Wisdom for Peggy right away.” 

Peggy had never seen a copy of Wee Wisdom, and when she re- 
ceived the first number she was the happiest little girl in the county. 
She sat right down to write to Barbara. 
“O Barbara, I just love Wee Wisdom!” she wrote. ‘Now I have 
\ stories to read, puzzles to work, things to make, and verses to learn. 
I can hardly wait for the next number. After all, my vacation is going 
to be a happy one.” 


Should you like to make some one’s vacation a happy one by sending 
him a subscription to Wee Wisdom? If so, just fill in and mail to us 
the blank below. 


Unity SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Inclosed find $1.50 to pay for a subscription to Wee Wisdom for one year 
for my friend. 
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I’m free 
Because I go God’s way. 


No harm 


Can come to me today. 


I’m free 


\Because my happy words m7 
Make glad / 
The day, like singing birds, \ 
| 


I’m free 


/ \ Because, when night is here, 
God’s love 


‘Protects me from all fear. 
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